CHAPTER I
Education before the Revolution
IT is not generally realised that Russia was one of the earliest
countries to have a system of State education. Catherine the
Great, influenced by her contact with Europe, introduced free
education in 1782. The schools were few and were only to be
found in towns. The number of children did not exceed 20,000,
but it was a beginning, Alexander I improved on his predecessor.
He attempted to create an educational ladder, up which a
percentage, very small indeed, of the children of the people
might climb from the parochial schools to the university. But
education was a menace to autocracy. The two were incom-
patible, and Nicholas I perceived this very clearly. He therefore
issued legislation which forbade secondary education to serfs,
workers, and peasants. Higher education was to be reserved for
the privileged classes, whose interests were obviously on the side
of autocracy. The fight for education fluctuated with the fight
for political freedom. The two were in actual fact inseparable.
When there were political gains to recount, educational gains
were also to be noticed.
Long before there was education for the people the Church
had realised the need for it, if only for the preparation of its own
servants. In 1631 an ecclesiastical academy was founded in
Kiev. From this date onward the Church began to interest itself
in the education of the people from motives that were not dis*
interested. It began by establishing its own schools from its
own funds. When in the sixties of the last century the Zenotstvos
set up undenominational schools, the Church took immediate
steps to counteract what it regarded as a grave evil, by estab-
lishing a parallel system of primary schools supported by the
State but controlled by the Holy Synod. The creator of this
system was the famous Procurator Pobedonostsev, Primary
education was thus administered by two bodies, the lay